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The Leadership Training' Institute (LTI) on 
feducational^^vi^dership is an outgrowth of the 1969 ^ 
Federal ]^ucatp.on Professions Development Act . During 
the past fiv^ years ;th§^TI has been concerned with a broad "-^ 
range of/ i ssues i n .eduGa.tfi.onal_l.£ade_rs,bip , w.i th_ particular . 
emphasis on the cJevelOfHtt^ilt Of internship -pragrams -±n ; — ^ 

City-University Projects funded by USOE which have exper- - 
imente^d extensively with the preparation and training of 
* future educational leaders. . ^ ' - 

In its guest for more effective educational 
leadership, the LTI Recognized in the^ early stages of- its 
work, the se'rious sparsity of Blacks ^ Spanish-Speaking, and / 
American Indians within the ranks of educational leadership. 
One of our major objectives was to encourage the recruitment 
of minority candidates for out internship programs. In 
1973 the LTI initiated several conferences to examine and 
evaiijate the st^^s of nvinorities in .the area of* school 
administration. A representative and distinguished group 
of leaders fr6m each minority group was assembled and 
each group in turn planned the nature of its conference, 
the- agenda, and its participants. ' < < 

By 1973, the LTI recognized that ih its preoccupation 
with greater representation in* school administration by 
Blacks, 'Spanish-Speaking, and American Indiana, we had 
neglected women, the group making up* the largest portion , 
of the education professions especiall^^ as teachers. A f 
separate conference by women was therefore planned. 

r lH^ one looks back at the 1960 's and 'early 1970 *s, 
the ancien't^ruism re-appears — that despi^te centuries or 
diScades of oppression and stei:'eo typing: — ■ society still does 4 
not recognize that e^jua opportunity, like liberty, ^ 

is indivi^sible. When discrimination is practiced againat 

' any single individual or group, no one can be assured, of 
equal treatment. As v|as the case with other victims of 
discrimination, women had to wage their own battle to gain 
^gual tre'atment. Hopefully, the findings- and recommendations 
developed by the yarious groups will awa^n the educational 

'bureaucracy t(^sfc^ll existing, but disregarded in^rdstices 
in other areas of the broad educational field. In schools, 
equal opportunity and treatment are noti merely democratic ^ 
issues,^ but the very touchstone of ' sbunS- educational practice* 
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This publication is a statement developed by the 
conference on Women dn Edticatibnal Policy Making held in 
Denver, Colorado, January, 1974. The Leadership Training * 
Institute is very grateful to the members of the conference 
for^eir significant contribution to eqluqat'ion^.and the 
area of school leadership. These findings ^d recommendations 
will be dissemin,ated within the education profusions and 
among those governinental agencies that are instrumenttil in 
, shaping educational 'policy. 

» 

The LTI* is especially gifateful to Ms. Margery . 
Thompson, who, as conference coordinator, writer and editor, 
has prepared the material,^-<rncTudin9 this publication, 
which emerged f rom' thj^sTcon fere nee.. ' • 

' Norman Drachl.er,' 
1 Director,! Leadership 

Training Institute 

George R. Kaplan 
Associate Director, 
Leadership Training » 
Institute 



This work was develop^ed under I grant from the United 
States Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education artd Welfare. However, the content does not* 
necessarily reflect the position or policy df that 
Agency, ^nd no official endorsement of tliese materials 
should be inferred.' , * " 



This booklet is tshe work of -Uag followirxg 
group concerned with state laws, certification, 
and other structural batriers to women in 
eduo^feional policy Tnakj.ng- 
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Ruth M. aitman -"group leader • , 

Sally Allen - position paper 
-Lucile Musmano - position paper 

Constance M*\(?ook 
^Marie Cox 

^Shirley McCune ^ 

A complete list pf the-xConf ^rence planning 
committee, - participants \nd their affiliations 
is contained in Appendix A. , . 
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•WOMEN IN EDUCATIQNA-L LEADERSHIP: ■ " . ' * 

■L ■ ' 

AN OPEN LE'KTER Ta^^TATE LEGISLATORS 



In the drive for accountability, •efficiency/ and better 



been ignored. That is the high .cost of excluding women frdm 
decision-making posts -in^ education. This open letter 
suggests* several wa^ in which state legislators may effect 
Jsignificant changes. in'^thQ educational structure to eliminate 
these problems. 

Statistics indicate that while a high percentage of W2fmen 
are .consumers or employees in education, a decre'asing number 
hold top administrative positions. TrT^Tact, while women 
" constituted 65 percent of all. professional employees in* 
elementary and Secondary education in 1970-71, they Wde up 
only 63 percent in 1972-73. Declines in the percentage of 9 
women in educational administration positions have been 
•everi greate'r: for example, woijien held, a disappointing 6 * > 
percent of superintend^ncies in 1970-71, but the percentage 
had dropped to 1 percent the following year. And the story 
is the same in higher education, where women. hold an 
increasing percentage" of instructorships* but a decreasing 
percentage' of full professorship^. '(See "Facts Tell tl^e Story / 
below, for additional, statistics on women in ,ec3ucatdon, ) 

This situation results^in waste of women's potential, reduced 
educational effectiveness, and low returns on the^taxpayers * 
dollar We cannot' .expect a ^harmonious , effectively function- 
ing system (a necessary prerequisite for learning), if 52 
percent 'of' the s^tudents and 70 percent of the teachers see 
themselves essentially as nonparticipants . If more women held, 
policy-making posts, they could provide a sensitivity to the 
women's issues involved, from tola stereotyping to promotional 
barrie^^'s. As advocates of a more complete use of human capa- 
bilities, these women could seek changes within the policy- 
making structure to ensure equal opportunity for women in all 
facets of education. 

Why are there so. few women in policy-making positions? / 
Outright discrimination is rare. The problem lies partly in 
basic attitudes and partly in legal or "institutional" 
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barriers that could and should be eliminated. , ^Schools' can 
do much to eliminate social and psychologiqal barriers; ^ 
however,^ this brochure is aim^ ^primarily at the legal or 
institutional barriers. Among^'^x eas that ne ^d ^ L Lent ion ^ 



by state legislatures 'ar6 : 



- Certification 

- School Personnel 
^ - Funding 

- Curriculum 

- inservice Training 




Appointmenfe of Women to Policy-Making' Boards 

- State Registries of Educational Personnel ^ 

It is recognized that many of the changes we suggest could 
be accomplished by sta-t-e and local boarcj^ without legislative 
action. However, because these boards are generally^ injsulated 
from political 'pressures, they have been sl'ow to act. 
Consequent ly, state legislatures are needed to i effect these 
changes. Ipailure on your pa^t^to do so through positive 
planning knd legislation invites federal intervention that 
may be cpstly in both monetaary. and hximan t^rms. We urge you 
to accept our challenge. ' , • . » ^ . 
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' ^ , I . Certification 

State laws specify the education and ^ experience require 
^for the certification and maintenance of .ce^rtif ication of 
school personnel* requirements of these programs often 

operate in ways that create barriers for women Is participation 
in educational leadership. ' . • 

State legislators can increase women's access to opportunities 
by: ^ • ' , • 



Specifying the 'development of standards for^ ' 
determining equivalency experience and demon- 
stratp-on of knowledge in required course 

content areas . * v 

/ 
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Providing greater flexilpility in application 
"erf residency requirements and transfer policies 
that recognizes that family responsibilities 
of women may not pentwlt the m obility now required 
for certif ifcation. ' : 



Passing legislation that required course content 
dealing with the cultural and' sexual pluralism 
of our society. Such -laws*, frequently titled 
human relations laws, should specify content . 
cjealing'witli the full cultural and ethnic heritage 
6f our society, the ope^ration of racism and sexism 
in our society, and the critical role- that educa- 
■tion-and educators may play in reducing the detri- 
.mental effects of racism and sexism. 



V .Developing performance criteria and testing 
criteria for demonstration of skills and com- 
;^etencies that can be incorporated in certifi- 
cation standards. (^^ 

• II. Scliool Personnel ^ 

* if. 

Althbugh women represent Qver 70 percent of the total educa- ^ 
tional (Personnel, only 15 percent of all principals and less 
than, 1 percent of school superintendents are female. Similar 
patterns of nonrepresentation are found^ in state departments 
of education, in labor organizations, and professional associa 
tipns. Sex and race discrimination in employment and educa- 
tional programs is illegal under federal laws. However, the 
enforcement of this legislation and the development of 
pos^itive programs for increasing equal opportunities for 
women and minorities in 'education has only begun. , 

-State legislators can provide positive actions thrbugA: 

^ Passing laws ot regulations requiring the 

development of employment and program Af f i^Aqative ' 
Action plans in state and local education/ agencies . 
> - t { 

Monitoring , of school's collective bargain: 

* agreements to ensure that they do not di^'ci^i-) 
nate against women and minorities- *in the areai 
of seniority, fringe benefits,^ compensation, 
child-bearing leave, retirement benefits, etc 



_4- , ' 



providing fund^ within appropriaibe state agencies 
for tl^e technicaL assistance anSj^ training^ in 
Jthe .deyieio^ment ^^ijionxtoriij^^ cina^Zevialuatloiiljofz 
einp.loym ant Af fiii ud Live Actix>n Pla nB~^ [ 7^ ^ 
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III^ " Funding ' 



in view of federal laws' prohibiting educational institutions 
from discriminating against women and minorities, an increasing 
number of complaints will' probably be filed against schools 
that do not have a clearly stated Affirmative Action Program 
or strict enforcement of its requirements. Such suits may 
result in withdrawal of federal 'funds.' y 

State legislators can provide assistance to school administra- 
tors in effecting educational programs of quality and equity 
by: * 

• . . i » . \ 

level to handle the critical issues relating 

to equity and indiyiidual rights of swomen and . 

minorities. ' ' > 

providing, through asuch a^ division, technical 

assistance to 'school administrators in. meeting ' ' - 

the reqiiiirements of the law. 

^ WithbQlding state funding from ^sdhools or 

institutions that do not develop Affirmative ^ 
Action Programs or do 'not implement such plajis . 



-IV . Curriculum ^ 
^ I .5 - ^ — 

Tlfe quality Of education is ultimately determined by the 
personnel and curriculum of the Jocal school. jS!he existing 
nee<^s of uthe community and the ^optimal ways ^of mei^ting them 
must be tSetetmined. State law and the state educational 
agency represent a crucial source of leadership in providing i 
technical assistance, human and financial resources, and* ^ 
curriculum guidelin-es. Airesis.. ^^^hfere state laws ,\ regulations , 
or programs c;an assist th^^^^ development eTf a true educational - 
equity are: - ^ ^ 



Requiring' course content in the existing ^burridtilum 
tliat provides infprmation abqutl^the contributi6n . 
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of cultural and ethnio minorities and women. 
S^te depa^ment pE^ograms— can ass-is-t this — 



' curriculum materials, as well as by providing 
-fcedhn-iGaJ^ ass4s4za^ce t<>-lQcal pers^onnel^ 



Requiring" the development of "survival" 
coiltses needed for' all students that /combine 
the elements "of home economics and industrial 
arts courses. ^ 

Reviewing .state vocational education plans to 
ensure the* inclusion of women on citizens' 
advisory committees, the . elimination of sex- ^' 
/ segregated vocational schools and classes, and 

tiie active efforts of school systems to encourage 
^ youth and adults to pursue vocational preparation 
on the basis of their individual interests and 
abilitres . ' 

Reviewing state agencies responsible for the 
accreditation and supervision of school athletic 
programs to ensure that they provide" inter- 
scholastic competitive sports for women; the ' 
equalization, of access' to facilities, equipment, 
rewarc^s, and softolarships for womGdS*!; -and equal 
remunerationynd recognition of staff members. 

Reviewing existing counseling and guidance ^ 
programs to ensure that they include nonstereo- >^ - 
^ J ' typed materials .and services fot "racial and 

' cultural minoriiiies and women. • ' * * - , 

* " ^ The content of textbooks and instructional materials teach 
children about themser^^nes' and th^ values of their cultural 
*. and ethnic groups. Cultural, ethilic, and sexual stereotypes 
are critical determinants of educational achievement and 
life outcomes.,. However, textbooks do not portray a complete 
picture, of the, cultural an<i ethnic diversity and the range 
of roles that l^^pmen play in our society. - 

State legislatures and educational agencies can play a vital 
role in this process through the adoption o'f standards 
requiring representation of groups, the development of 
supplementary 'cTarriculum materials, and the allocation of - 
necessary budget and resources ♦ ^ ^ " 

ERJC , 12- , . 
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. V. Inservice Training 

inservice trailing of educators has beeri a majoi: vehicle 
for prof ess ional* advancement and for improving thfe quality 
of education in our schools. Sach training contributes to 
the modernization of educational technolpgy, to the deve- 
lopment of innovative teaching techniques, dnd to the 
establishment 'of solid conceptual bases for the educational 
process. it also provides the foundation for upgrading of 

•teaching skills, creates avenues for administrative develop- 
ment, and furnishes a f pool of educators qualified f&r 
prcOTOtion to posit|ions of educational leadership. Women, ' 

however, have been disproportionately represented in fjiese 
training program^* ^ 

Itie concern of legislators for quality education ^nd affirma- 
tive action can be implemented through: ■ 

Increas ing funding for inservice trainin^^'^ . 
programs in education. ^ 

Supporting leg^islation to develop dCTiOnstra- ^ 
tion program^* and workshops in education ' ^ 
throughout the state. > 

Supporting legislation to require Affirmative 
Action Prpgrams at all levels of education so 
that equal opportunities for the training of 
women are^ assured. • ' 



VI. Appointment of WCTaen to Policy-making Boards 



The educational governance structure involves- a myriad of 
^ boards, committees, and commissions with vafying degrees 
of power. It is of utmost importance tha"^ women have equal 
representation on these boards. T^ie types of boards involved 
include s"J:at^ boards of education, boards of regents or 
tifustrees, certification boards, vocational education councils 
and boards, and more spfcialized groups, such as boards 
dealing' with tax ecjualizat ion, ^ning boarols, or boards 
^ ^ver.ning^'high school activities associations. 

> * 
The method of selection of each board differs. Each state 
has Its own structure for educational policy making and 
assignment ojf r^ponsibility . in general, the members are: 
(1) elected by ^he public; (2) on/ the board by virtue of 
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ano±her position they^^old; or (3) appointee^' by a state ♦ 
official(s). If a part^ular board's membership is deter- 
mined by methods (1) or (2), th-^ condentratiofa point would 
b^ to encourage wpmen to run for the office concerned ♦ if^ 
membership is determined by* appointment , one must first" 
'determine who does the appointing, and if 'any type of docu- 
ment (e.g» charter, bylaws, constitution) is involved. if 
the person who does the appointing is following a marKSate 
from a written document, it follows that to change the 
process of appointment, one should seek to alter -the document 

It should be incumbentLjipon state legislators to draft an • 
amendment to<any document that designates membership on these 
boards so that there is adequate representation of women. 
Once this is stipulated in writing, "the appointer can then 
'be held accountable to follow this membership rejjujLrement . ^ 

Ihe move to gain }?ett^r female representation on(^^ these 
policy-making bodies involves careful scrutiny o^ wher^ an ^ 
actual decision or appointment is made in the structure 
and then concentrating efforts on that point. 




' _ VII. state Registries' of Educational Personnel * 
> • 

A pool of persons available for job vacancies is needed 
to^ enfeure that all qualified persons, ^regardless of race or 
sex, kr^ g4.ve7\ cons idfeVat ion when promotional opportunities 
occur. State legislators Qould encourage the developfijent of > 
equal 'access to such dob opportunities Jpy funding the opi^^a-, 
tion^of such a nrx^l/or re^stry within yche state. Ihis way; 
the best qyalifie^educator^ can be considered. 
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Women in th6. U.S. Population ^ 

In 1970, women made up 51.3 percent of the United States popu 
lation. Characteristics of women in' the population are: 



^ category 



White 
Black 

Other races 



• Percentage of females 

51.2 
52,4 
49.9 
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CateqQry 

Spanish heritage 

Under 18 

Votina age 

In ecAlege 

in labor force 
^Family *heads 

Married 
. Widow^ • 

Divorced 

Living aTbn^p 

BeJ-ow 1 QW" 1 n cc 



come levipl 



Percentage of females 

50.5 
49.0 
' . '52.5 
40.6 
.7.2 
•10,8 
50.0 ' 
82.1. 
61.1 
67.7- 
58,1 



Women in Education 

Education^has often he'en called a- "woman's profession." 
Although women constitace ^ majority of the professional 
employees in elementary and'' secondary . education, they are 
not proportionately represented in administsrative positions, 
^heir representation is ^decreasing-, "as evidenced by the 
comparison between the/1970-71 and 1972-73* school years. 

• c f 

Women in Elementary S: Secondary Education 

1970-71 1972-73 



All pfofessional employees 

Teachers. 
y 

All Principals 
•Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 

Assistant Principals 
Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



67% 

'15% 
21% 
4% 

■3% 



34% 
11% 
9% 



63% 

66% 

•14% 

3% 
1% 



31% 
8% 
6% 



Central ^Office AdministratQrs- 

SuQprintendents ' 6% 

V Deputy or Associate Superintq.ndents 8% 

Assistant Superintendents • 3%'" 

Other centrcbl office admirvis trators 26% 

Chief State School Officers ' ' 2% 



1% 

6% 
5% 
35% 
5% 



4 
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Women in H igher Education 

? • 

Of th$ women employed in higher education, the dispropor- 
tionate representatipn of women in facultry , ranks can .also - 
be observed. Ihe consistency of this pattfern'-is evidenced 
by including the percentage of women's participation at 
three different time periods. 

Percent of Higher Education^ Faculty [ 
Who Are Women . • ' ^ 



Faculty rank 



All ranks 



Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
instructor 



1^59 
19 


-60 
.1 


1965-66 
18.4 


^ 1^-72- 
^ 19.0 


9 


.9 


8.7 


8.6 


17 


.5 


15.1 


14.6 


21 


.7 


19.4 


20.7 


29 


.3 


32.5 


39.4 


1973 


-7, April 


1973) 


V 



Earnings of Women 

Despite their, participation in the work force, women earp^ 
less than men. "fhe average annual income for women who wqjrk 
full-time is $5,700, or 59 percent of the $9,630 average 
for men who work full-time. Mean income for families with 
female heads was .$5,100, or 47 percent of the $10^930 median 
for families with male heads. 

Women's entry into the work force has 'been a natural outcome 
of their rising years of edifcation. Their educational 
advantage, however, has not Been the same as that of males. 
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Median incomes of Persons 25 Years 'and Older 
By Sex -and Education: 1971 I 



Educational 
attainment 



Elementary school 
Less than 8 years 
8 years ^ 

High school 
1 to 3 years 
4 years 

College 

1 to 3 years 

4 years or ,more ^ 



•I 



All-income 
^ recipients 

Male Female 



Year-*round 
full-time workers 



Male ^ 



Female 



$ 3,883 
5,469 


$* 1,503 
1,883 


$ 6,310 
7,838 


$ 3,946 
- 4,440 


7,570 
9,088 


2 ,531 
3,5^4 


8,945 
.9,996 " 


, 4,889 
' 5,808 


10,303, 
13, 126^ 


3,732 
6,620 


11,701 
14,351 


6,815 
^,162 



RELEVANT FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

ji 



;i Title VI, Civil Rights Act of 1964 

Prohibits discrimination against students or others on 
tKe grounds of race, color, or national origin (employments 
practices not covered.) 

Write to Office for civil Rights, Department of HE\^, 
Washington,? D.C. 20201, or regional HEW office, for: 

Policies on Elementary and Secondary School 
Compliance with Title .VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 (March 1968) 

Nondiscrimination in Federally-Assisted Programs 
(October 1967) ^ 




Title VII., cHLvil Rights Act of 1964 (As Amendedvj;>Y the Equal 
Employment Act of 1972) 

Prohibits discrimination in employment /including hiring, 
upgrading, salaries, fringe benefits , trainxng, and other 
conditions of employment) on the basis of race, color religion, 
national origin, or sex. Covers all employees* 
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write to Equal Employment Opportunity commission, 180Q *G 
^ Street A n\w» / -Washington, D.C» 20506, or regional EEOQ office, 
for: \ • . . . ^ 

Guidelines on Discrimination Because, of Sex 

(April 1972) . ^ ^ ' 

i 

\ Guidelines pn ^mployee Selection Procedures • 

^ (August 1970^ 

Executive Order '11246 (As Amended by rl375) 

Prohibitrs discrimination in emplojfment (including hiring, 
upgrading, salaries, fringe benefits , /training, and other 
conditions of employm^t) on the basis of colpr, race, reli*gion, 
national origin, or sex. Covers aljf employees . , '^^ 

Write to Office for Civil Rights, Dep^artment of HEW, ^ ^ 
WashingtJon, ' D.C . 20201, or Offic/e of Federal Contract Compliance 
Employment standards Administrajtion, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 20210, or regional HEW or DOL office, for: 

Sex Discrimination Guidelines (June 197]0) ^ ' * 

Revised Ordet No. 4 (December 1971) 

Obligations of Contractors and Subcontractors 
(May. 1968) . 

HEW'' High^er Education Guidelines Executive Order 
11246 ^(October 1972) and subsequent memoranda. 



Equal Pay Act of 1963 (As Amended by Education AmeJidments of 
1972, Title IX) ^ ; ' * . 

Prohibits discrimination in salaries (including almost 
all fringe benefits) on the basis of sex. Covers all employees, 

W;:ite to Wage and; Hour Division^ Elmployments Standards 
Administration, Department/ of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210, 
or field, area, or regional Wage and Hour division office, for: 

Equal Pay -for Equal Work — Interpretative 
' . Bulletin 80Q" (August 1971) 

E?4tension of -the Equal Pay Act of 1963— 
Fact sheet (September 1972) ' 
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Title IX/ Education !^mendment9 of 1972 

Prohibits discrimination e^ainst students ©r others 
on the basis of sex ♦ 

Write to Offi'ce for Civil Rights, Department of HEW, 
Washington, D.C. 20201, or regional H|W office^ for: 

Memorandum to Presidents of Institutions of 
Higher education Participating in Federal 
Assistance Programs (August 1972) 



Title vil*'^ (Section 799A) & Title yill (Section 845) Public 

Health Service AK:t (As Amended by the Comprehensive Health 

Manpower Act and the Nurse Training ^endments of 1971) 

Prohibits sex disorimination i^-admission of Students 

and against some employees. 
» 

• Write -to Office for Civil Rights', Department of^HEW, 
Washington, D.C. 20201, or regional HEW office, for: 

m 

HEW Form No. 590--Assurance of Compliance 
(March 19,72) ^ ' . 



/ 
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FOIK|TOTHER REFERENCE 

A. selected list of references related to the education of 
women and their employment in the field of .education and - 
the professions. 



Astin, Helen S., and Suniewick,^ Nancy (eds.)* ' A Biblio- 
graphy On Their Education and Carreers . Washington, D.C.: 
Human Service Press, 1971. j ^ 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. Opportunities ' 
for Women in Higher Education , New York: 'McGraw-Hill, 1973. 
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Frazier, Nancy, anti Sadkej-, Myra. Sexism in'* School 
and Society , New York: Harper and Row*, 1973. %. 

Goldstein, J,M. "Affirmative Action: * Equal Employmen|^^ 
Rights for Women in A(:ademia." Teachers. College Record , ' . 
FebruarV 1972. 

* Howe, Florence. "Educating Women: No More Sugar and 
Spice,. Sekual' Stereotypes Start Early." Saturday Review / 
December 1972^. . • * * * ^ . 

. Howe, ^Florence. "Sexism', Racism, and the Education of 
Women." T6day's ^Education , May 1973. 

Hubfer, *Joan (ed.). changing r Women \n a Changing Society . 
Chicago :^^niversity of Chicago ■ Press , 1973^■; ' 

Maccoby, Eleanor E. Ihe Deyelopmeht^jtof Sex Dif£erenoes . 
Stanford: Stanford University ^>ress , 1.966. . 

National Education Association. Educajbion for Survival ; 
Final. Report . * Sex Role Stereotypes project USOE 0-72-2507^. 
Washington, D.'C: l^he Association, ' July 'l973 . \ ^-s 

National Foundation for the improvement of Education. 
Today's Changing Roles: An Approach to Nonsexist Teaching . 
Resource Center on Sex Role^ in Education, NFIE. Washington, 
D.C.:/ 5*he Foundation. 

' ❖ ... 
Parrish, • J.B . ' "College Women & Jobs: How Well Did the 
Class of '71 Do?'* Journal 6f College Placonent , December 1972 
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Public^ Affairs Counbil. , Af f irmg^ive Action- Programs 
for Women , Washington/ D.C. : .The CouVicil/ 1972* , ^ 

Robinson, Lora Women 's Studie^: Courseg and 

Programs for Higher Educatio n, ^ ERIG/Hibher Education Research 
'Report No. 1, Washington/ D .C . : American Association for 
Higher F.ducation. ISTS- 

Rossi, Alice S-. , and Calderwood, Ann (eds.),* ^Academic ' 
Women on the Move , New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1973. 

Sandlei^, B.. "Equity 'for Women in Higher Education." 
Current Issues on Higher -Education 27:78-90; 1972. 

Trecker,. Janice Law. "Women's Place is\ in the Curriciiliiml " 
Saturday Review , December 1972. ^ \ 

. • , U.S. Department of Health, Education' and Welfare. 
?>1emoran^um for Chief State School Officers ahd \LocaJ. School 
Superintendents. , Re I'itle IX, Educational AmenV3mer>ts of!^l'^72, 
Washington, D.C.: UiSl Government Printing Offt^^^ce, February 
1973. - ' 

, - • "Wolfien and Education." Special issue qt School RevieW /-. 
February 1972. . ' 

Women on Words, pick and Jane as* Victims,. Sex^ Stereo- . , 

' — ' ' ^ " — 

typincf in Children's Readers .^ Princeton, New Jers^y^. Women 

on Words, 19^72. . , ^ '\ \ 

Women's Bureau, Employment Standarqis Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor. ContiofiSiiin'g Education Programs and 
Services for Women ., Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1971. ^ * ' ' . V ' # , \ 

Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. Careers for 
Women in the '70's . Washington, D.C; U.S. Government 
Printing. Dffica, 1973. ^* ' 
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APPENDIX A ' " 

WOMEN IN EDUCATIONAL POLICY-MAKING 
• t DENVER, COLORADO 
JANUARY 23-25, 1974 



PLANNING x:OMMITTEE 

Ms. Cecilia Cosca 

U.S. Civil' Rights Commission 

)nt Avenue, NW, Room 401 
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Washington, DC 

Ms. Arvonne Fraser, President 

Women's Equity Action League 

National Press Building, Room 538 

Washington, 'DC 200Q4 
> 

Ms • Anne Grant 
NOW-Education Comm^ittee , 
28 East 56th Street 
New York, New York ^||p22 

Ms. Margarit Jones 
National* Foundation for the 

Improvement of Eduqation 
1507^ M St^reet, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 ' . 

o'r. :^lizabeth Koontz 
Coordinator for Nutritiohal 

Programs 
North Carolina State , ttepartment 

of, -Human Resources 
Albemarle Buildij^ 
Raleigh.. North C&jfolina 27602 

\. , , % 
Ms. Carmen Maymi, Director 
Women's Bureau 
U.S.. Department of Labor 
14th anW Constitution Avenue, NW 
Washing*tbn, DC 20010 



Ms. Shirley McCune 
Manager, Teacher Rights Divj-^ion 
National- Elduc^'tioa Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street', NW 
Washington, ofi 20036 

Ms. Gail T. McLure 

American College Testing Program 

Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Dr. - Johri' McLure 
Department of Education 
408 Jefferson Building 
University of towa 
*Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Ms. Terry Saario , c 
The Ford' Foundation 
320 East 43rd Street 
NeW'. York, New, York ' 

MS I Joan Thompson 
FederaJ. Women's Program 
"dTffice of Education, Room 2049 . 
400 .Marylan<3 Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202 



. . ^ PARTICIPANTS 

Daf. Yvonne M, Agazarian 

g'avi Communications 

1831 Chestnut Street ^ > 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 



Ms. Sally V. Allen, Director 
Early Childhood Project* 
Education Commission' of the 

States / ^ ^ 

1860 Lihcoln^Street^^ . 
Denver, Colorado 80^03 
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Jean L* Ambrose ♦ 
Assistant to Dean 
Douglass College and Chairpersofi . 
Women's Rights Task Force on • 

.Education o^ New Jersey N^:o.W/ 
549* Lenox AvenUe . 
Westfield, Nyw Jersey 07090 

Susan Groves/ Bement, Director ^ 
Woman's Studies Program 
Berkeley Unified School District 
1720 Oregon Street 
Berkeley., California 94703 

Ms* Marj Britt 

Director of Curriqulum Development 
The Feminist Press 
Box 334 

Old Westbury, New York 11568 

Ms» Gwyneth Britton 
Assistant Professor 
School of Education ^ 
Oregon State University, ^ 
orvallis, Oregoa* 97331 

I 

landina (Bambi) Cardenas 
Vice-Chairperson 
NEA, Human Relations Council 
Vice-President 
Inter-Cultural Laboratories 
San Antonio, Texas ' _ , 

Dr* Patricia Chesebro 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
Illinois State University 
, Normal, Illinois 61761 

Constance E. Cook 

Member of New York State .Assembly 
Chairwoman 

Assembly Education Committee 
20a ,Coy Glen Road 
Itljaca, New York 14850 




Margaret C^ Dunkle 
Project Associate 
Project on the Status & 

Education of yeomen 
Association of/ American ^ 

Colleges * - < 

1818 R Street, nW . - ' " 

Washington, DC 20009 i 

Ms ♦ Catherine East 

Executive Secretary 

Citizens Advisory Council on the 

Status of Women ' ' 
Department of Labor Building^ 
Room 1236 . • } 

Washington," DC 20210 ' _ ^ - 

Judith B. Edwards 

r>--v ^ ^ ^ TV — ^ - ^ J — . — . X- 

Iowa Testing Program 

220 Lindquist Center for " 

Measurement - 
University; of Iowa 
Iowa, City, Iowa 52242 

Dr. Cecilia Foxley (position paper) 
Affirmative Action Program 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52242 



Mrs, Jess^e^j3omez Franco 
Assistant Principal 
Instruction and Curriculum 
Nightingale Junior High ^'chooL 
3311 North Figueroa Street 
Los Angeles, California - ' 



Margaret Gates 
Co-Director 

Center for Women Policy Studies 
2000 P Street, Suite 508 
Washington, DC 20036 
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Mrs. Karen A. Hone / 
Administrative Assistant ^ 
Education^oiTonission 

of the States 
1860 Lir\coln Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Florence Howe 
Professor of Humanities 
Suny-College at Old^Westbury 
President, The "Feminist Press 

and the Clearinghouse on 
, Women * s Studies 
Editor, The Women's Studies 

Newsletter 
Box 210 

Westbury, L.I., New^York 11568 

Ms. Margaret Jones 

ifa-txonai Founda tion for th e'^ 

Improvement of Education 
1507 M" "Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Joyce Kaser / 
Chairer, Dayton Schools ^ 
Women's Rights Committee, 1972-73 
348 West First Street 
Room 1473 Annex 
Dayton, Ohio 

Dr. Eileen"^Kelly 
Associate in Education Research 
New York State Education Department 
Coordinator, New York Sta^ National 

Organization for Women 
98 South Pine Avenue 
Albany, New York ^12 208 

Ms. Lourdes Miranda King " 

President ^ 
* ^ 

L. Miranda and Associates, \ • 

3502 Taylor Street 

Chevy chase, Maryland 20015 



Dr. John McLure 
Department of Education 
408 Jefferson Building 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 * 



Holly Knox 
Director" 

Project on Equal Education 

Rights (PEER) 
1522 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

.Martha Matthews 
Project Coordinator 
Resource Center qn Sex Roles 

in Education 
National Foundation for the 

* Improvement of Education " * 
1156 - 15th Street, NW, Suite 918 
Washington, DC 2000'5 

ft 

'Ms. Lucile Musmanno 

Research A^^sociatfe ^ 
.EdjLication Finance Project 

Reseaxch* and Information Services 

Education Commission of the States 

1860 Lincoln Street 

Denver, Colorado 80203 
f' 

Sharon Menard 
National Organizatiori for 
Women 

.Educational Task Force 
Boulder Chapter 
Colorado iJ.O.W. 
State Board Member 
2348 North 107 Street 
l^afayette, Colorado 80026 

Dr. Shirley McCune 
Manager, Teacher Rights 
National Education Association 
1201 - 16'th;Street,. NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
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Dr. John McClusky . , 
Depa'ttment of/ Political Sciencre 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Dr. Marilvri B. Neidig^^^ 
. Ass is tani: Professor Qf Educational 
Adminisbratib„n ' * , - 

University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 57069 

Dr. Ruth Oltjman 
Dean of 'Graduate" Program 
Hood College i 
Frederick, Maryland 21701 

Ms. Virginia Paul 
Reading Specialist 
Clover Park School District 
^11701 'Interlaaken Drive, SW 
|*acoma, Washington 98498 

darolyn r. Polowy 
i|ttornej|; Legal. Head-Women ' 

i Equity Action League 
Consul ta^,t to the Center for 

\women Policy Studies 
201^00 P Street, NW, Suite 508 
Washington, DC 20036 
i 

Paij|j Root/ ^ . 

Associate Supervisor 
lEgCml Educational Opportunity 
LSuptr^ublic Iristruction 
s\ate of Washington 

jcutive Director ^Task Force on 
Wojnen and' Girls in Education* 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 98504 

Dr. Paula Silver 

Associate Director 

University Council -for ^ 

Educational Administration 
29 West Woodruff Avenue. 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



Dr. Anita Simon, Director 
Humanizing Learning Program 
Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
1700 Market, Street 
PhiladelEphia, Pennsylvania 19130 

Joan Thompson 

Federal Women's Program ' ' 

Office^ of Education, Room ^2049 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20520' 

Jean A. Wells 

Special Assistant to the 

Director ^ , 

Women ' s Bureau 

Employment Standards Administration 
U.S. Department of Labot 
Washington, DC 20210 



Elizabeth C. Wilson 
Consultant Curriculum 
Montgomery County Public Schools 
850 Hungerford Drive 
. Rockville, Maryland 

Dr. Sara Goodman Zimet 

Assistant Professor of Psychology 

University of Col'orado 

Medical Center 

4200 East 9th Avenue 

Denver, Colorado 80220 
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y 

Margery Thompson*. 
Conference Coordinator and 

Editor ^ ^ ^ 

3400 Dent Place, NW ^ ' 
Washington, DC 20007 
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June Frank 

Conference Secretary 
Institute for Educational 



Leadership 
George Washington University 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW #310 
Washington, DC 20036 

Mr. E. Joseph Schneider 
.1518 K Street, NW, Suite 206 
Washington, DC 

Maggie Kennedy Burton . . 

1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 775 , 

Denver, Colorado 80203 



Dr, Wehdell Pierce 
Education Cfoiranission' of *the 

States 
1860 Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
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PROGRAMS OF THE INSTITUTE 
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jCAtlON POLICY FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
(EqFPj (formerly Washington Internships m Education) 
IS a national program designed to help provide future 
leaders the skills in^olicy -making they must have to 
exert effective and CTilightened leaderthip m American 
^ education. Funds for the program ^re provided by the 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations. > 

Since 1965, the program has placed over 250 mid-career 
.persons in one-year internships in public and private ' 
^ agencies involved m educational policy matters. Care 

fully recruited sponsors, who are tfiemselves key actors 
* in public policy issues, agree to serve as on the-job 
mentors by demonstrating, through their daily tasks, 
how educational policy is shaped at the State or national 
level. An important ingredient of the program is the 
informal weekly seminars through which Fellov/s 
interact with decision makers, eminent authorities and 
leadmg specialists in ^ucati on related fields. National 
meetings of Fellov/s v«th other special groups contribute 
flfrther to their understanding of educatlOTal policy- 
making. Fellov/€'^laries are paid by the sponsoring 
organi2artons,iwhile the costs of recruitment, placement 
and continuing professional development are borne by 
the EPF Program. Headquartered in Washington with 
sites in four States, the EPF Progranrvis designed for 
^ mid-career persons 2545 years of age who have com- 
pleted their academic training. Two-thirds of the 
forty-five participants in 1975-76 have completed the 
doctorate degree; all have demonstrated substantial 
leadership skills and a strong connmitment to improving 
the educational system. 

Although EPFP participants are widely considered to be 
prime candidates for excellent post Fellowship (positions, 
the EPF Program does not ccr^rpit itself to obtaining 
future employment for them. Fellows frequently take 
leaves of ab«nce from their pre Feilov^hip position to 
participate irHha-progpm. 

Jllinois Coordinatop-Robert Bunnell 

Massachusetts Coord inator-Ursu la Wagener 

Michigan Coord iniators-Carl Candoll & Matthew Prophet 

\ 



EDUCATIONAL STAFF SEMINAR (ESS) is a 
professional development prograort designed for staff, 
members employed by tiiie Executive and Legislative 
branches of the Federal Government in the field of 
education. The goals of ESS are to provide an open 
forum in which part/cipants can improve theil pro- 
fessional fcapabilrties^and personal fulfillment on the 
job by: . ^ 

a) bejng exposed to new ideas and per5pectives; 

b) increasing their knovtHedge of particular 
subjects and their understanding of how ' 
things actually operate in the field; and 

c) meeting with other professionals involved in 
the legislative and policy tormulation processes 
m an informal learning environ merit which 
fosters improved professional relationships. 

ESS supplern'ents the Washington v/ork experience with 
a-variety ottn-service training seminars and in-the-field 
observation.^ It was established in 1^9 and is funded by 
the kistitute'and by partial reimbursement from the 
governmental agencies served. 

In fiscal year 1975, ESS conducted 73 programs for over 
2200 Federal employees. Included were 16 field trips 
and67Jondieon/dinnei discussion meetings, site visits, 
demonstrations, and* other executive development 
activities. • 
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THE ASSOCIATES PROGRAM (TAP^^is an . 
evolving lEL activity whose emphasis up to now has 
been the provision *of seminars and other forums for 
" legislators and other policy makers at State capitals. 
Begun in 1972 with three _State educational seminars, ^ 
Tap now sponsors 21 seminars,'all manned by Asso 
ciates who„on a part-time basis, arrange 5-10 programs 
annually. 

Other TAP effbrl^ 

Maintain a network of State-Jevel '•generalists" 
(Associates) whose ties to lEL in the nation's capital 
provide rare linkages among Federal and State educa- 
tion policy-setters. • 

Encourage similar linkages among agencies and coali- 
tions seeking to improve processes of State-level 
decision-making. 

Support attempts of individual State leaders (gov- 
ernors, chief state school officers, legislative pom- * 
mittees, etc.) to improve policy-making machinery 
and to narrow the comrnunications g^P which 
separates political and professional leaders. 



OTHER lEL ACTIVITIES 

Under a grant from the Department of Health, Education 
"and Welfare's Fur>d for the Improvenr>ent of Postsecond-, 
ary ^dijcation, lEL has established an issue development 
service for consideration and transmission of key policy 
issues in postsecondary education. The POST- 
SECONDARY EDUCATION CONVENING 
AUTHORITY (PECA) sponsors conferences, research 
efforts, task force groups and publications focusing on 
such issues as institutional licensing, consumer protection, 
and State financing. During 1975-76 the program wiW 
add lifelong learning and public policy to tts agenda. 

✓ 

'^lEL and National Public Radio co-produce the 
"OPTIONS IN EDUCATION" series, heard weekly 

>over NPR's 179 member stations from coast to coast. 
Voice of America rebroadcasts the 1-hour programs, 
and I E L makes cassettes and transcripts available at mint- 
mum cost. In 1974 "Options" received awards from the 
Education Writers Association and the Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Edgcation, Mason-Dixon 
Division. Funds for "Opti6ns in Education" are pro- 
vided by lEL, National Institute of Educ<ition, U.S. 
Office of Education, Robert S. Clark Foundation, NPR, 
and other grantors. 

- < 

Under contract from tHI Office of the Assistant * 
Secretary for Education, HEW, lEL is planning major con- 
ference activity early in 1976 for educational decision- 
makers and administrators on the subject of institutional 
adji^stment to changing sex roles, The goals of the 
.NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON WOMEN IN 
EDUCATION, which include increasing training and 
career options for Women in education and facilitating * 
Title IX implementation, will be pursued in cooperation 
with women's group leaders, policy^makers and the • 
educational community generally. 

The CAREER EDUCATION POLICY PROJECT 
(CEPP) addresses the issues of education, work and 
society. Fbnded by tiie U.S. Offic^^otpducation, CEPP 
uses the resourfces of otfier lEL programs- ESS, TAP, 
"Option"-to inform both policy makers and the-public . 
of the issues in the career education movement - . 



